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ONE YEAR’S WORK OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 
By 
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not on the basis of their past 





tunes that have overtaken their fellow earnings, or any employment in the past. 


workers through old age or unemployment. The purpose of this part of the law is to 
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make it possible for these old people to 
be taken care of in their own homes. 

Under this provision of the Social 
Security Act, these old men and women may 
receive, when their States so decide, a 
monthly cash income, one-half of which, up 
to a combined Federal-State total of {30 a 


month, will be paid by the Federal Government. 
will State 
welfare authorities. 


These payments come through the 


Much like these provisions for old-age 


assistance are the "Grants to States for aid 


to dependent children" (Title IV of the Social 
Security Act), and "Grants to States for aid 
to the blind" (Title xX). The 
a grant of Federal money which, 
blind, 
up 
to an 


plan in each 


case is for 


Old-age assistance and aid to the 


the amount supplied by the State, 
total of 


For aid to dependent children, 


equals 


to a $30 a month 


combined 
individual. 

the 
amount the State provides, 
$le a the 
month for each other child 


equal to one-half the 
up 
child and $ 
the 


Federal grant is 
to a 


total of 
l2 a 


month for first 


in same home. 


To realize under these 
"titles", 
enough to 
the 


time 


our 
is necessary to 


progress 
it look back 
see what the conditions were 
Security Act was passed. 

"on the 

as were 
the 
on relief 
of the 
poor, 


three 
far 
before 
At 
county", 
of 
in 


Social 
the 
on private charity, 
blind. Children of 
were orphan asylums, 
rolls, But 
counties had no funds to support 
and suffering was widespread. 


one aged poor were 
or 
the 


public 


many poor 


and even homeless. many 
their 


One on 


by the States had taken 
some responsibility, first to the blind 
1898 in Ohio. Then through mothers’ pension 
laws States enabled needy widowed mothers 
to keep their children at The first 
of these laws was passed in Illinois in 191ll. 
The first State aid to the aged came in 1915 


in Alaska. 


one, 
in 


home. 


Gradually this movement until, 
by 1934, there 25 States two 
Territories with old-age pension laws; 24 
States with laws providing aid to the blind; 
and 45 States with mothers’ aid laws. But 


many of these State laws were ineffective, 


spread 


were and 
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and during the depression the needs became 
so much greater that many of the States 
were unable to supply the funds to carry 
their own laws into effect 

So it was found, by the time the 
President's Committee on Economic Security 
made its report, in January 1935, that about 
half the people in this country over 66 
years old were dependent on public relief, 
private charity, or upon their relatives and 


friends. That meant 3,750,000 dependent olc 


people, and the Committee estimated that 


these on public 
of others dependent on 


bad. 


million of were 


Th 


about one 


plight 


hRanrtiée¢e 
charity. 


other forms of aid was almost as 


42 


been 


Now, within little more than a year, 
State plans for old-age assistance have 
Over 
1936, 
of 

with 
State 


approved by the Social Security Board. 


a million old people are now, in 


receiving Federal-State aid in the form 


cash payments monthly, as compared 
only 236,000 who were 
"pensions" in 1934 before the Social Security 
Act was Another of the 
Federal-State cooperation has been to raise 
to individuals. The average 
$14.68 to $18.50 


these average 


receiving 
passed. effect 


the cash 
has gone 


payments 
up, Since 1934, from 


& month. More striking than 
those for individual 
increased the average 
month to $15.00. In 
from $5.43 


$24.00, 


however, 
One State 
$1.22 
the 
another, 


figures, are 
States. 
grant 


from per 


increase was 


from $7.98 to 


another State, 


to $20.50; in 


and in still another, from $9.59 to $20.70 
The increase in number of old people 
helped by the States under the old-age 
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assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act is partly due to the fact that hitherto 
about half of the States with laws for aid 
to the needy aged gave assistance only to 
old or 
the minimum age of 65 years 
But 
aiced is 
State plans, to 
Security Board, 


people 70 years over. Most States 


now conform to 
Social Security Act. 


specified in the 


the increase in number of people 
partly due to another fact. 


be approved by the Social 


must be effective in every county and 
political subdivision of the State. The 
State, not the county, administers the law, 


standards 
in dealing with the 
applicants for assistance. 


and this has resulted 
and more liberal 


in higher 
terms 


effects of Federal- 
in aid to 
to the blind 
than the effect on 
old-age assistance. 


however, is 


the 
State cooperation 

children and 
less pronounced 
standards 


In general, 
dependent 
have been 
the 
The 

with 27 
to match 
for assistance to 
States are 


aid 


for 


trend, much the same, 
States now receiving Federal funds 

their own contributions 
blind. The 
receiving assistance to the extent 
third the cost of caring for dependent 
children in their homes, instead of 
them to be cared for in 
Average grants to 
persons were increased 
in 1934 to $26 a month in 


grants-in-aid to 


the same number of 


of one- 


own 
institu- 
needy blind 
from $20 a month 
1936. Average 
children have 
been computed 1931, but the 
number of children aided increased from 
280,600 in 1934 to 337,800 in November 1936. 


leaving 
tions. 


dependent 


not since 
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These "public assistance" 
of the Social Security Act take care of 
helpless old, 
and the blind of any age. 
help outright 
is no form of social 


provisions 
the 
the helpless unprotected young, 
These unfortunates 
must have and immediately. 
There 


will fit their needs. 


insurance that 


But their plight may be due to unemploy- 


ment in the past. The older men and women 
may have been wage earners who lost their 
jobs too late in life to come back after 
the depression. 

To prevent as far as possible such 
tragedies in the future, Congress set up 


the and unemployment- 
compensation programs of the Social Security 
Act. These provisions apply to working men 
and women now young or middle-aged--to assure 
them of something to live on when they are 
old, or if they are laid off at times, to 


assure them tide them over 


old-age-benefits 


of part pay to 


until they can get back to work again. 


OLD=-AGE ANNUITIES 


"Title 
benefits" as it is 
itself, is the most 

the Security 


The old-age annuity plan, or 


II, Federal 
termed in 


extensive 


old-age 
the law 


program in Social 


Act. It applies directly to some 26 million 
wage earners, in factories, shops, mines, 
mills, stores, offices, and other places 
of business or industry. Indirectly it 
also benefits their families, and that 
means, altogether, more than half the pop- 
ulation of the United States. 


This plan is very much like the annuity 
insurance that may be purchased from many a 
life insurance company to furnish a life 
income for the man or woman insured, or else 
a lump-sum payment to the estate in case of 
death. To meet these payments as they come 
due, 


fund sufficient to cover its obligations. 


the insurance company maintains a reserve 


The Federal old-age-benefit plan works 
very much like that asfaras the wage earner 
is concerned. He is, in effect, "insured" 
or rather he is assured by the United States 
Government of an income when he is old. An 


Old-age reserve account is established in 
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Out of that fund 
he will receive an annuity at age 65 or later, 


the United States Treasury. 


payable monthly for life. If he dies his 
estate will receive a lump-sum payment. The 
worker will receive more than he pays in 
because he is paying only half the cost of 
his annuity--half the "premiums" so to speak. 
His employer pays the other half -- in the 
form of taxes equal to the worker's own 


contributions to the fund. 


This means, of course, 
task the United 
task which falls to the Social Security Board 
and the United States Treasury. The 
Security Board keep track of 
eligible earnings from January l, 
1937, sixty-fifth birthday. 
The Treasury must collect the taxes required 
when the 
must send out the checks due 

workers from the 
Federal Treasury. 


a huge accounting 
for States Government -- a 
Social 
must each 
worker's 
to that worker's 
of employers and employees, and 
time comes, it 
the 


the 


old-age reserve in 


To plan the details of this undertaking 
required all the 14 months the 
Security Act was passed. On November 
with the aid of the 45,000 post 
set 


has since 
Social 
16, 
offices, the machinery 
On that date, 

were furnished a questionnaire calling 
information as to the kind of goods they 
the they the 
of men they employ, and 
to each. 


however, 
was in motion. 


employers in industry and busi- 
ness 
for 

render, 


produce, or services 


number and women 
the 
Government 


The 
furnishes to worker, 
through the local 


amount of wages paid 


also each 


through his employer, or 





the 
in order to 


post office, an application blank which 
worker fills 


establish 


in and returns, 


for himself a social security 


the Government. He then receives 


like an 


account with 


an identification card, insurance 
identification, with an account number like 
an insurance policy number. The worker must 
keep that card. It will show, he is 65 
that he is entitled to an annuity 
based on the 


all through those years. 


when 
years old, 
his account 


wages recorded in 


How much he will receive is, of course, 
a question uppermost in his mind. Or, how 
much his family will receive if he should 
die. The law fixes the maximum annuity at 


$85 amonth, the minimum at $10. The average 


should be somewhere around $40 to $50 a 
month -- all depending, of course, upon how 
much the worker has earned. 

The taxes the worker will pay for the 
next 32 years--his premiums so to speak--will 
be 1 cent on each dollar of his wages from 
his industrial or business employment, up to 


year from any one employer. 
first 3 years, 15 cents a 
$15 25 cents out of 
and so on. 
1940, 
will g¢0 


wages of $3,000 a 
That is, for the 
week out of a 
a $25 wage, 
same amount. In 
thereafter, the 

each dollar of wages until 
in 1949. 
matches that of his employees. 


wage, 
The employer pays the 
and every 3 years 
up #¢ cent on 


it reaches 3 cents 


tax 


The employer's contrikution always 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The 
is a Federal-State plan, 
the grants-in-aid for 
or the other Federal-State programs under 
the Social The chief aim of 
the unemployment-compensation 
which has 


unemployment- compensation 
but it 
old-age assistance, 


program 
is not like 


Security Act. 
provisions is 
to remove the obstacle stood so 
long in the of such legislation by the 
individual States-- the fear that 


in States without an unemployment- Compensation 


way 
employers 
law would have an advantage over their comn- 
that 
up the costs to 


the 


petitors in States might have the law 


and would charge industry. 


To meet this problem, Social Security 


Act levies a tax upon employers in all 
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alike, 
States 
law. 
the 
as 90 percent 
when and if 


States leaving no advantage to 


those in that have no unemployment- 


compensation The act provides for a 
that 
of the tax imposed upon 


their 


credit to employers offsets as 
much 
Gtate enacts an 


the 


them, 


unemployment-compensation law which 


Social Security Board can approve. 


The act also sets up an 

the United 
State deposits 
own 


unemployment 
fund in 
the 
its 
ployees, if 
Every 
fund 


States 
the 


and 


trust Treasury, 


in which contribu- 


tions of employers their em- 
contributions 
the 


back to 


employee are 


required. cent State draws out 


of this goes workers who 
The 
of administering the State law, if 


procedures the 


are 


unemployed. Federal Government pays 
the 


cost 
its and 


Operation meet 


conditions of the Social Security Act. 
When the 
introduced in 


social security bill was 


Congress, just one State, 


Wisconsin, had an unemployment-compensation 


law. By the time the bill was passed, the 


legislatures of 4 States -- California, Mass- 


achusetts, New Hampshire, New York-- 


the 


and 


Stimulated by Federal proposals, had 


acted. Since then, 12 other States--Alabama, 
Colorado, District of Columbia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, and 
Utah -- have passed unemployment-compensation 
laws. Some have called special sessions to 


ider this particular question, and in 14 


QO 


ons 
States some action has been taken looking to 
the enactment of an unemployment-compensation 


law as soon as the legislature meets again. 


The net result to date is that 16 States 
and the District of Columbia have unemployment- 
and more than 8 million 
benefits, if 


compensation laws, 
line for 


after those laws go into effect. 


workers are in 


unemployed, 


To allow for necessary accumulation 
of the State's share of the unemployment- 
compensation fund, benefits are not payable 


under these provisions of the Social Security 
Act until 2 
first required by the State law. 
is the only 


years after the contributions are 
Wisconsin 


State so far in which benefits 


have been paid. 
unemployment-compensation laws to 
1938. 


The States that have passed 
date will 


begin to pay benefits in 


The unemployment-compensation provisions 
of the Social Security Act the 
free to pass type of unemployment- 


leave States 
any 
sompensation law they choose, andthe different 
State laws so far 
They 
paid, in the length 
also in the length of 


be employed 


have varied considerably. 


differ also in the amount of benefits 


of waiting period, and 


time the worker must 


before being eligible to benefits 


in that State. Most States allow half pay 
(up to a $15 a week maximum benefit), 
beginning 2 or 3 weeks -after the worker is 


laid off -- a waiting period similar to that 


provided in workmen's compensation. 


The unemployment-compensation provisions 


of State laws cover practically all occupa- 
| 
+ 


tions in business and industry, but usua 


y 
workers or 


they do not cover agricultural 

domestic workers in private homes. State 
laws generally follow the coverage of the 
Federal tax, but they sometimes cover more 
occupations. The New York law applies to 
firms with 4 or more employees, while the 
District of Columbia law applies to employers 


of 1 or more. 


One very important requirement of the 


unemployment-compensation provisions of the 
Secial Security Act is 
the 


State 


the payment of benefits 


through public employment offices or 


some agency approved by the Social 


Security Board. Thistie-up of two important 
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services benefits both by extending the 
usefulness of each. 
So the entire Social Security Act is 


now in operation. Wage earners in commercial 


and industrial employments, in every State 
alike, are obtaining their account numbers 
as an initial step in establishing eligibility 


to the old-age annuity provisions of the act. 
In a third of the States they are covered 
also by unemployment-compensation laws under 
established by the act State 


the plan for 





o> 





and Federal cooperation. In most of the 
States, also under State and Federal co- 
operative plans, needy old people, needy 
blind people, and dependent children are 


receiving aid. In all of the States some of 
health general 
in the act are now available to the 
who need them All 


accomplished in 


the and welfare services 
provided 
and children 
been 


year 


men, women, 


these things have 
little 


Social 


a 
more than a from the time the 


Security Act was passed. 





ADMINISTRATION OF LABOR LAWS IN WISCONSIN 


ELIZABETH BRANDEIS 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


1911 the administration of all of 
one 


Since 


Wisconsin's labor laws has been in 
department -- the Industrial 
is headed by three commissioners appointed 
by the governor and confirmed by the senate 
for terms of 6 years each, one term expiring 
every 2 years. Their salaries are fixed at 


$5,000 per year. 


Commission. It 


The Wisconsin law does not specify sep- 
arate divisions of the work of the Industrial 
Commission. In the course of years it has 
been departmentalized as follows: Safety and 
workmen's compensation; woman and 
child labor; employment service; unemployment 
compensation; and statistics. In addition, 
there is a very small department supervising 
indentured apprentices and another engaged 
in collecting back wages under a wage- 


collection law. 


sanitation; 


On June 30, 1936, the Commission employed 


a staff of 262 members. Of these, 68 were 
in the employment service and 66 in the 
unemployment compensation department. These 


two departments have since been substantially 
expanded due to the beginning of benefit 
payments under the Unemployment Compensation 


* Data include amounts reimbursed from Federal funds under Wagner-Peyser and Social Security Acts. 


All 
State civil-service law 


Act in July 1936. employees of the Com- 


mission are under the 


and have been selected on the basis of com- 
petitive examinations. 

The Commission's expenditures for the 
2-year period, July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1936, 


in the administration of Wisconsin's labor 


laws were in round numbers: * 


1934-35 1935-36 
General . $ 40,700 $ 48,000 
Safety and sanitation 103,000 102, 400 
Workmen's compensation . 75, 100 81,000 
Woman and child labor 30, 800 33,200 
Employment service . 122,300 134, 100 
Unemployment compensation. 80,900 118,300 
Apprenticeship . 5,500 6,900 
Wage collection 3,200 6, 300 
Statistics. ... 16,000 15,800 


Safety and Sanitation. It is noteworthy 
that for the most part the regulations which 
the safety and sanitation department enforces 
Statutes, but in ad- 


the recommenda- 


are to be found not in 
ministrative orders based on 
tions of representative advisory committees. 
1911, the first State to 


A few 


Wisconsin, in was 


Commission expenditures relating to relief, etc., have been entirely omitted. 
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replace a growing number of specific safety 
acts with a general law under which employers 
were required to furnish "safe employment" 
and a “safe place of employment." The newly 
created Industrial Commission was instructed 
to issue detailed orders which should trans- 
late this broad standard into concrete detail. 
A large body of safety codes was built up. 
As new industrial hazards arose, these codes 
In the draft- 
codes the Commission has always 
made up of 

labor, and 
safety 


were supplemented and revised. 
ing of the 
utilized advisory 
representatives of employers and 


committees 


outside technical experts, such as 
employ of 

These committees do 
codes drafted by the 
Instead they hold many meetings 
Satisfactory to all 
Almost without 


the 


insurance com- 
not merely 
Commission's 


engineers in the 
panies. 
accept 
engineers. 

until a set 
members has been worked out. 


exception their recommendations to 


of rules 


Com- 
mission have been unanimous. 


The 
facilitates the enforcement of safety codes. 


use of advisory committees greatly 
Compliance is further promoted by the penalty 
provision in the Accident Compensation Act, 
under which an employer must pay out of his 
own pocket an additional 15 percent compensa- 
tion if is due to failure to 
comply with a safety order. 


an accident 


The safety and sanitation department works 
very closely with the workmen's compensation 
department. If it appears fromthereport of 
an accident that violation of asafety order may 
involved, an is sent at 
once to investigate. Even 


frequent or unusual accidents 


have been inspector 


where there is no 
such indication, 
will be reported to the safety department to 
whether new hazards have arisen 


essitating additions to 


nec- 
the 


see 
changes or 
safety code. 


The safety department also works closely 


with private agencies doing specific types 
of safety inspection work. It examines 
and certifies boiler inspectors employed 
by insurance companies. Where boilers 
are regularly inspected by approved private 
inspectors, the Commission accepts their 
reports. The Commission also accepts 


elevator inspections made by approved in- 
surance company inspectors. 

The inspectors of the Safety Depart- 
ment regard themselves 6s advisers and 


instructors, not as policemen or detectives. 
They never go through a4 plant without first 
announcing themselves and asking to be 
accompanied by an official of the concern to 
whom they can point out violations of 
safety orders and with whom they can work 
In addition to the continuous 
inspectors, 


any 


out remedies. 
educational 
the department conducts annually a number of 
regional safety conferences and carries on 
annual "safety schools" in the principal 
industrial cities of the State. 


work carried on by 


The 
operates 


Workmen's Compensation. Workmen's 
Compensation Department on the 
assumption that the Commission is a social- 
service agency charged with the duty of seeing 
that injured workers receive the compensation 
due them. Hence it does sit back and 
wait for complaints of unpaid compensation. 
It requires of all 
accidents and from insurance companies of 
all compensation paid. These reports are 
checked against each other. In addition, on 
receiving the report of an the 
workmen's compensation once 
notifies the injured employee of his 
under the act. 


not 


reports from employers 


accident, 
department at 
rights 


Formerly the Commission, sitting as a 
decided all contested claims to accident 
compensation. This took an increasing pro- 
the commissioners" time and left 
devote to other phases of their 
1933 examiners have been em- 


orders in 


body, 


portion of 
little to 
work. Since 
powered to findings 
contested cases and the commissioners hear 
only the decisions of 
examiners. working 
very well. 


make and 


appealed from 
This arrangement is 


cases 


Woman and Child Labor. The and 
child labor department enforces all labor 
laws relating to these groups. It has its 


woman 


own inspectors who visit all establishments 
employing women or children. It 

back pay under the minimum-wage law. 
2 years July l, 


collects 
In the 


1934, to June 30, 1936, this 








collected in about 


adult women and $9,100 forminors. 


department back wages 


$7.630 for 


The woman and child labor department also 


appoints and supervises the local officers 
who issue work permits to children. Except 
in Milwaukee, where permits are issued at the 
Commission's branch office, these permit 
officers are entirely unpaid. In many com- 
munities school principals perform this 
function; in others, local judges or other 
officials. 

The work of the woman and child labor 


that of the 
through a 


with 
workmen's compensation department 


department is coordinated 
for the payment of doubleortreble 
the 
employed 


provision 
event of injury to an 


This 


compensation in 


illegally minor. provision 


furnishes an effective way of stimulating 
Strict compliance with the child-labor law. 
The Commission's power to refuse a permit 
whenever "the best interests of the child 
would be served by such a refusal" is also 
used to promote compliance. Permits to 


work may be refused in establishments in 


which frequent child-labor-law violations 
have occurred. 
The woman and child labor inspectors 


regard themselves as instructors rather 
They measure their achieve- 
but 


voluntary 


also 
than 
ment 


policemen. 
by the nunber of prosecutions, 
obtaining 


not 
by their success in 


compliance. 


The Commission has power to issue ad- 
ministrative orders inthefield of woman and 
child labor. It can bar minors from employ- 
ment in dangerous occupations. It can set 
and adjust the maximum-hours 
Aside setting 
minimum-wage rates and prohibiting night work 
in manufacturing and laundries, it has not 
used this power very much. However, a series 
of orders dealing with hours in 

should be noted. has 


industry, 


minimum wages 


standard up or down. from 


canneries 

a large 
pressure to 
Over a period 
of years the Commission has issued a series 
of orders 


Wisconsin 
the 
work long hours is very great. 


canning where 


gradually diminishing the amount 
of overtime permitted in the industry. 
ful the 
assures compliance with these orders. In 


Care- 


inspection during canning season 





this work the Commission has had the coopera- 
of the industry to the extent 
many in recent years 
fully the 
overtime still permitted. 


tion 
that 
not 


canning 
canneries have 


utilized modest amount of 


Minor Activities. Wage collections and 
the supervision of private employment agencies 
are minor but activities which 


important may 


serve further to illustrate the work of the 


Industrial Commission. The wage collection 
work of the Commission dates from1931 when 
the State's wage-payment law was amended to 
the 
The 
asSignment of 
Briefly, 
correspondence 


and, if 


authorize Commission to collect wage 


claims. Commission is empowered to 


accept such claims in trust 


the procedure con- 
the 


necessary, a 


when necessary. 


Sists of with alleged 


employer, a hearing, 


court suit. During the year ending June 30, 


1936, $10,415 was collected in wage claims. 
Although the 


employment offices is a large and 


supervision of private 
difficult 
Wisconsin it is 
due to the small 
operating in this 
only 10. 

First, 


States, in 
This is 


task in 
almost negligible. 
number of such agencies 
On July 1, 1936, 
reasons for this situation are: 
has had public employment offices 


many 


State. there were 
The 
Wisconsin 
in its principal industrial cities for many 
more 


has 


years; second, and perhaps important, 


the Industrial 
exercised 


Commission effectively 
its power to regulate 
The 


agencies be 


private em- 


ployment agencies. Statute requires 
that 
authorizes 
a license only when the agency 
The burden of proving that 


given 


all such licensed anda 


the Industrial Commission to issue 
need for an 
has been proven. 
the employment agencies already in a 
territory the 
needs of employers and employees is upon th 

applicant for a new license. If he fails to 
establish proof, it is the duty of the In- 


dustrial Commission torefuse his application 


are not sufficient to meet 


The foregoing sketch gives some idea of 


how labor law administration is carried on 
Its keynote is continuous and 
both 


its procedures is one 


in Wisconsin. 


untiring education of employers and 
labor. Basic to all 
aim-- to secure from employers acceptance of 
reasonable, 


the State's labor laws as fair, 


and workable. 
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THIRD NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON LABOR LEGISLATION 


Outstanding in the work of the Third 
National Conference on Labor Legislation was 
the endorsement of a proposal of a constitu- 
tional amendment to permit without question 
effective State and Federal minimum-wage 
legislation for women and minors. The del- 
egates also recommended a maximum 68-hour 
workday and 40-hour workweek for all wage 
earners, the complete abolition of industrial 
homework, and an adequate, comprehensive 
housing program to aid low-income families. 
The conference urged immediate action by the 
States which have not yet enacted unemployment- 
compensation measures or ratified the Federal 
child-labor amendment. 


These and other recommendations were 
unanimously approved by the delegates to the 
Third National Conference on Labor Legisla- 
tion held in Washington November 9-11, 1936.* 
It was attended by representatives of 39 
States and Puerto Rico. Like the two previous 
conferences it was sponsored by the United 
States Department of Labor and was composed of 
official representatives designated by the 
governors of the States, usually the State 
labor commissioner, and of delegates from 
State federations of labor. In addition 
there were present a number of persons 
connected with international unions, railroad 
brotherhoods, and social and civic organ- 
izations, who were 
their special knowledge of and interest in 


invited because of 


the problems before the conference. The 
conference concerned itself with the progress 
and prospects of labor legislation in the 
States and with the formulation of a program 
of legislative and administrative action to 
improve working conditions of wage earners 
throughout the United States. 


Recent Progress in Labor Legislation. 
For more than a quarter of a century, until 
1933, protective legislation for workers had 
been proceeding in piecemeal and uneven 
fashion, some States forging ahead, while 
others lagged behind. Despite the fact that 
certain types of legislation-- such as the 
regulation of child labor, hours of work 


for women and minors, workmen's compensation, 
factory inspection to render workplaces 
safe--were universally regarded as necessary, 
there was no uniformity of standards even in 


these basic laws. 


Following recommendations of the first 
conference held in February 1934, State labor 
departments have been created in Alabama, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Rhode Island, and South 
Carolina. Florida and South Carolina have 
enacted workmen's compensation laws since 
this date, and now only Mississippi and 
Arkansas remain without this form of legisla- 
tion. In addition, in nearly every other 
State one or more significant amendments to 
the workmen's compensation act have been 
adopted in the last 2 years. 
York, North Carolina, and Rhode Island have 
enacted broad legislation covering occupational 
diseases, and in West Virginia compensation 
for silicosis has been provided. 


Illinois, New 


Procedure of the Conference. The work 
of the conference is performed largely in 
the various committees, which meet and discuss 
the problems assigned for their consideration. 
The report of each committee is reviewed and 
voted upon by all the delegates. 


The findings and recommendations of the 
conference are in no way binding upon the 
States, but they do provide a common plat- 
form on which leaders in the various States 


can unite. The resolutions approved by 
the delegates constitute the first step in 
the program of the conference. Until this 


program is actively supported by public- 
spirited groups and individuals in the States, 
the work of the conference in encouraging 
more uniformity in the future development 
of labor legislation and administration is 
only half completed. 


Work of 1936 Conference. The program 
adopted by the Third National Conference on 
Labor Legislation followed in general the 
program outlined by President Roosevelt in 
his letter of welcome to the delegates. In 
this letter the President set before the 


* The conference proceedings will be published by the Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor. 








conference the goal of assuring wage earners 


decent working conditions, including safe 


and healthful places of work; adequate care 


and support of workers when incapacitated by 


reason of accident, industrial disease, 
unemployment, or old age; reasonably short 
working hours; adequate annual incomes; 
proper housing; and the elimination of 


child labor. 


Among the immediate objectives stressed 
by the delegates were: Establishment of 
State labor departments with broad powers 


and adequate appropriations to perform fact- 
and to 
Federal 


finding and administrative functions, 
Suggest programs of labor legislation; 

cooperation with States in the maintenance 
of a 16-year minimum age for employment and 
a higher age limit for dangerous occupations; 
and completion of ratification of the child- 


labor amendment. 


The conference endorsed the 8-hour workday 
and 5-day and 40-hour workweek as a maximum-hour 


standard, and urged the enactment of mandatory 
State and Federal minimum-wage legislation 
for women and minors and the adoption of 3s 


constitutional amendment to make this possible. 
The elimination of industrial homework by 
State and Federal legislation was urged. 


In the field of workmen's compensation 
the conference reiterated last year's rec- 


ommendation of compulsory coverage of all 


gainfully employed workers, exclusive State 


funds, commission form of administration, 
and blanket coverage of occupational diseases. 
A program for strengthening health and safety 
codes, inspection, and other enforce- 


ment methods was adopted. 


factory 


Consolidation of unemployment compensa- 
tion and employment services with the depart- 
labor, on both State and Federal 
was recommended, together with a 
changes in the Federal 
looking towards broader 


ment of 
planes, 
series of 
Social Security Act, 


suggested 


coverage and more uniform provisions. 


The conference endorsed the work of the 
Standing committees appointed to draft 
Suggested language for a State wage-payment 
and wage-collection bill and fora State labor 
department bill, and advocated the introduc- 
tion of these measures into State legislatures 
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at forthcoming sessions. A similar committee 
procedure was set up at this year's conference 
to draft a recommended form for a State bill 
to regulate private employment agencies, and 
to prepare a Federal bill to control inter- 
products of industrial 


State shipment of 


homework. 


adequate housing 
the needs of low- 


The essentials for an 
program to take 
income groups were considered for the first 
the 
require an 
shelter, 
employment and 


care of 
time by the conference. Such a program, 
stated, 
of decent, 
relation to 
and available at prices 


would 
modern 


committee report 
adequate supply 

well located in 
community facilities, 
within the means of low-income families. It 
and zoning of 


would also include planning 


slums 


urban areas and the reclamation of 
and blighted districts in both the city and 
the country. 

Workers have a vital interest, the 


committee emphasized, in the housing problem. 
As producers they concerned with the 
construction of homes and the manufacture of 
materials; as consumers they are 
the standards of housing 
and as 


are 


building 
interested in raising 
for all families to adequate levels; 
have the right to 
and healthful communities. 


workers plan 


livable, 


citizens 
beautiful, 


Several other new topics not discussed 
at the 1934 and 1935 conferences also figured 
on this year's agenda, 
with pay for industrial workers and apprentice 
training. With vacations with 
pay, the conference endorsed the principles 
formulated by the International Labor Confer- 


including vacations 


regard to 


ence at its 1936 meeting of providing at 
least 1 week's vacation with pay for all 
employees who have worked 1 full year and 


appropriate increases as the length of service 
is extended. 


In the field of apprentice training the 
conference recognized the need for the devel- 
opment of a constructive plan of apprenticeship 
for all branches of the skilled crafts in 
placeof the helper and learner systems. The 
States were urged to enact legislation 
setting up standards which safeguard the 
interests of apprentices, labor, employers, 
and the public. 
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CosT OF LIVING IN SEPTEMBER 1936 


















































Average living costs for families of Los Angeles. Other cities reporting increases 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers in of more than 2 percent in the cost of food- 
22 large cities of the United States in- stuffs were Kansas City, St. Louis, Richmond, 
creased four-tenths of 1 percent in the and Memphis 
2-month period between July 15 and September Rents have been movine upward steadily, 
15, 1936. The cost of living this September though slowly, since the beginning of 
was about 2 percent higher than on October 1935. Twenty-seven of the 32 cities surveyed 

CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 15 SELECTED CITIES 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 
AREA AND CITY July Se 1936 a 1935 om, as om, ae eeey Goeoage 
September 15, 1936 | September 15, 1936 | September 15, 1936] September 15, 1936 | September 15, 1026 
Average for the United States + 0.4 + 2.1 + 10.6 - 16.9 - 17.6 
NORTH ATLANTIC: 
BOE. Grcteusceensebooed ° - 0.8 + 0.8 + 9.0 - 16.1 - 16.5 
WEN cckwawansines cate + 0.6 @ 342 + 8.0 - 16.2 - 15.6 
Sertiamh, Biss cécadesscede - 0.9 + 0.9 + 9.0 - 14.0 - 14.3 
SOUTH ATLANTIC: 
BNE ctiatadewiebnewna + £3 + 2.4 + 14.2 - 16.5 - 18.5 
DORROOG bd cccnneenesncen + 0.5 + * 13.2 - 13.3 - 13.6 
DRUTEELS: 6.64:6%44 646006 - 0.i + 1.6 + 12.4 - 17.6 - 19.9 
NORTH CENTRAL: 
CRY dcbursdsadeeauases + 1.0 + 3.0 + 10.8 - 20.8 = 2.6 
GORGUEE: cncrktecceseinncacs + 6:2 + 4.3 + 20.3 - 18.7 - 21.0 
Ot. GORke cecsccer Mmethens * 3.43 + 22 + 2.8 - 16.9 - 16.2 
SOUTH CENTRAL: 
DERE ociéatacannwdcas 0.5 + 1.6 * @F - 21.1 - 23.5 
CEE. acitinwecesaneweas 0.8 + 2.7 + 13.9 - 16.3 - 18.5 
New Orleans ..... inmmnonuds 0.5 1.8 + 9.6 - 15.9 - 17.4 
WESTERN: 
ae ietwuebeads 0.5 3.2 12.0 - 13.6 - 16.6 
Din TPORROIOED: 6s cacwskaion + 0.4 1.0 7.8 - 15.3 - 15.2 
Pee ee ee ere + 0.5 2.8 8.2 - 14.8 - 15.5 
15, 1935 and 10.6 percent higher than the by the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
low point recorded in June 1933. However, increases in rents for the 2-month period 
it was about 17 percent lower than in June July 15 to September 15, 1936. The average 
1929 and 17.6 percent lower than the average advance for the 32 cities as a whole was 
for the period 1923-25. seven-tenths of 1 percent. 
Food costs, averaged for the country A general though slight upward trend in 
as a whole, increased four-tenths of 1 per- clothing costs wasalso apparent. The average 
cent from July 15 to September 15. The cost of clothing rose three-tenths of 1 per- 


largest increase (3.7 percent) occurred in cent, with increases occurring in 27 cities. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND Pay ROoLLs IN OcToBEeR 1936 


Further gains in and 


in October. 


employment pay 


rolls were registered Total em- 
the 
nonmanufacturing 
month by the of Labor 

advanced by 220,000 in 


Weekly pay rolls were $16,300,000 greater. 


ployment in combined manufacturing and 


industries surveyed each 
Statistics 


October. 


Bureau 
about 


MANUFACTUR 

Factory employment normally declines 
Slightly between the middle of September 
and the middle of October. This year, 
however, nearly 100,000 workers were added 
to factory payrolls in October. The increase 


$11,000,000 
employed was greater 
the preceding 
is available 


of more than in the weekly wage 


income of the workers 
than for any similar month of 
17 years for which information 


in the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Employment in blast furnaces, steel 
and rolling mills in October exceeded 
the Since April 1924. 
It was 4.5 percent higher than the average 
for 1929. In the glass industry employment 
was above any month since November 1926 and 
in the stamped and enameled industry 
the October level wag above that of any 
month over the preceding 13 years for which 
data are available. Employment in machine 
tools and furniture was at the highest levels 
Since June 1930. 


works, 


levels of any month 


ware 


Only 19 of the 89 industries surveyed 
failed to record increases in employment 
from September to October, and only 11 showed 
declines in pay rolls over this period. 
Advances of about 10 percent or more in em- 
ployment and weekly pay rolls from September 
to October were recorded by the following 
industries: 


PERCENT OF INCREASE 

EMPLOYMENT PAY ROLLS 
Beet Sugar .... . 188.5 11267 
Automobiles . 21.9 31.4 
merewere 2. 2 0 te te 13.6 30.1 
Wirework 9.8 33.8 
Typewriters 9.8 14.6 


NG 


A comparison of employment and pay-roll 
the 89 manufacturing and 16 non- 
manufacturing industries in October 1936 
with October 1935 shows of more 
than 1,000,000 in the number of workers 
employed $41,800,000 in 
disbursements. 


totals in 


increases 


and weekly wage 


INDUSTRIES 


The outstanding declines in employment 


in October were 36 percent in canning and 


preserving, 15 percent in ice cream, nearly 
ll percent in millinery, 9 percent in bever- 
ages, and 8 percent in tin cans. 
DURABLE-GOODS EMPLOYMENT 
October 1936. Approximately 148,100 
additional workers were provided jobs in 


manufacturing durable goods in October. All 
groups of durable-goods industries reported 
increased employment over the month interval. 
Employment advanced by 82,800 ih transporta- 


tion equipment (mostly automobiles), 18,600 
in machinery manufacturing, 15,300 in non- 
ferrous metals, 13,800 in iron and steel, 
9,100 in lumber, 5,300 in railroad repair 
shops, and 3,200 in stone, clay, and glass. 

Compared with October 1935. Over the 
year interval, October 1935 to October 
1936, employment in the durable-goods groups 
advanced by 428,500. Increases were regis- 
tered in all durable-goods industries and 
were distributed as follows-- 

123,100 in machinery manufacturing 

122,000 in iron and steel 

50,100 in transportation equipment 

42,800 in lumber 

35,200 in railroad repair shops 

30,000 in nonferrous metals 

25,300 in stone, clay, and glass 

DURABLE=-GOODS PAY ROLLS 
October 1936. The total weekly wage 


income of workers engaged in the manufacture 
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Weekly pay rolls increased by $3,357,000 in 





transportation equipment, $1,883,000 in 


machinery manufacturing, $1,455,000 in iron 
and steel, $857,000 in nonferrous metals, 
$585,000 in lumber, $584,000 in railroad 
repair shops, and $382,000 in stone, clay, 
and glass. 

Compared with October 1935. Nearly 


$19,100,000 more was distributed in weekly 
pay rolls this October than inthe correspond- 
ing month of last year. All durable-goods 
groups of industries shared in this rise. 
The increases in weekly wage payments varied 
in amounts from $5,575,000 in iron and steel 
and $4,720,000 in machinery manufacturing 


in 


ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
OCTOBER 1936, SEPTEMBER 1936, and OCTOBER 1935 
NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
st adeaial OCTOBER SEPTEMBER | OCTOBER OCTOBER SEPTEMBER OCTOBER 
1936* 1936% 1935 1336* 1936% 1935 
All industries ...... 8,079,800 |7, 980,800 |7,481 ,000 |$180,559,000 |$169,489,000 |$155,079,000 
Durable-goods groups: 3,850,800 |3,702,700)3,422, 300 96,649,000 87,546,000 77,581,000 
Iron and steel ..... 838,500 824,700 716,500 22,710,000 21,255,000 17,137,000 
Machinery « 6 6 + 6 es 969,600 951,000 846,500 24,426,000 22,543,000 19,707,000 
Transportation equipment 573,600 490,800 523,500 16,422,000 13,065,000 13,410,000 
Railroad repair shops. . 291,200 285,900 256,000 8,613,000 8,029,000 6,958,000 
Nonferrous metals. ... 306,100 290,800 276,100 7,307,000 6,450,000 6,017,000 
i aaa a a a a 629,700 620,600 586,900 11,622,000 11,037,000 9,957,000 
Stone, clay, and glass . 242,100 238,900 216,800 5,549,000 5,167,000 4,395,000 
Nondurable-goods groups: + 229,000 |4, 278, 100| 4,058,700 83,910,000 81,943,000 77,498,000 
Textiles .. 1,699,500 |1,684,800/1,649,000 28,033,000 26,576,000 27,241,000 
heptiery «2 cee ee 300,200 304,400 294,400 5,170,000 5,288,000 4,988,000 
. eee. ae ee 824,100 903,000 786,900 16,887,000 17,677,000 15,353,000 
oe a 89,300 88,000 88,000 1,217,000 1,186,000 1,168,000 
Paper and printing... 552,300 544,900 525,800 14,345,000 13,676,000 12,947,000 
Geemieeis 2 sc st eH Hs 398,700 396,100 382,600 9,471,000 9,278,000 8,539,000 
Me 6.3 +6 4 6 8 6 @ 131,500 126,600 115,900 3,357,000 3,197,000 2,625,000 
Unclassified .. 233,400 230,300 216,100 5,430,000 5,065,000 4,637,000 
* Preliminary = Revised 
—_ 
of durable-goods products in October was to $1,290,00C in nonferrous metals, and 
about $9,100,000 larger than in September. $1,155,000 in stone, clay, and glass. 


NONDURABLE-GOODS EMPLOYMENT 


October 1936. 
were employed 
October than 
declined by 78,900 
in leather. 


About 49, 100 fewer workers 


in nondurable-goods 
in September. 


industries 
Employment 


in foodstuffs and 4,200 


These declines were more than 


sufficient to offset increases of 14,700 in 


textiles, 
rubber, 
tobacco, 


in 


12-month 
1936, 


period, 
170, 300 


7,400 in paper and printing, 
2,600 in chemicals, 


and 3,100 in the unclassified group. 


Compared with October 1935. 
October 
additional 


1935 to 
workers 


4,900 
1,300 in 


Over the 
October 
found 
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employment in the nondurable-goods industries. $193,000 in chemicals, $160,000 in rubber, 
Employment advanced by 50,500 in textiles, $31,000 in tobacco, and $365,000 in the 
37,200 in foodstuffs, 26,500 in paper and unclassified industries. 
printing, 16,100 in chemicals, 15,600 in Compared with October 1935. The total e 
rubber, 1,300 in tobacco, and 17,300 in the weekly wage income of workers employed in 3 
unclassified group of industries. the nondurable-goods industries in October h 

was more than $6,400,000 larger than jin € 

NONDURABLE=-GOODS PAY ROLLS October a year ago. All nondurable-goods t 

industries reported larger weekly pay a 

October 1936. Wage payments to workers rolls in October 1936 than in October fe) 

engaged in manufacturing nondurable-goods 1935. The gains in weekly income of the i 

products rose $1,967,C00 per week between workers employed amounted to $1,534,900 in p 
the middle of September and the middle of foodstuffs, $1,398,000 in paper and print- 

October. Weekly pay-roll losses of $790,000 ing, $932,000 in chemicals, $792,000 in [ 
in foodstuffs and $118,000 in leather were textiles, $732,000 in rubber, $182,000 in 

more than offset by increases of $1,457,000 leather, $49,000 in tobacco, and $793,000 - 

in textiles, $669,000 in paper and printing, in the unclassified industries. 
© 
TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Factory employment in October was about were 16.5 percent higher than in October 
l percent higher than in September and about of last year. The revised pay-roll index 
8 percent higher than in October a year ago. of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics revised index all manufacturing industries was 88.9 in 
of employment was 96.5 in October, 95.3 in October, as against 83.4 in September, 76.3 
the previous month, 89.3 inOctober 1935, and in October 1935, and 100 for the 3-year 
100 for the 3-year period 1923-25. average 1923-25. 
Weekly pay rolls in manufacturing estab- In accordance with its usual policy the 
lishments rose 6.6 percent in October. They Bureau of Labor Statistics has revised its a 
employment and pay-roll 
EMPLOY MENT 5 Pay ROLLS indexes for the period since | 
All Manufacturing Industries 1931 to conform with the - 
teenies - a — es amir latest reports on the census av 
[ | | of manufactures published by 1g 
| P =3 the Bureau of the Census. 
or . i 2 Se Se Sn Se it So °= ee Oe Gs The revised month-to-month . 
of = trend of employment and pay 
rolls for all manufacturing 
ond yo establishments is indicated 
on the chart by heavy dark 
- | " lines. The unadjusted indexes 
of employment and pay rolls 
an | * are shown by the narrow light H 
lines. A glance at the chart 
al =e | Acadia aiden ial _ asvuarca 0 1933 Come i will reveal that the trend 
| | | == _ineer scrone senaracns | in factory employment and 
e ce ooo 2 | 4 pay rolls since 1931 has 
ae ga eS @ Ga eaeaanna_aeaana & & | not been materially affected 
nares by these changes. 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


During October factory employment av- 
eraged 40.5 hours per week compared with 
3e.5 hours per week in September and 38 
per week in October 1935. Hourly 
earnings of 57.5 cents were slightly higher 
than in the previous month in Octover 
a year ago. The average weekly wage income 
of the workers employed advanced to $223.40 
in October. This was a gain of about $1.70 
per week over October 1935. 


hours 


and 


Weekly earnings: 


$30.40 in automobiles 

28.05 in blast furnaces androlling mills 

26.20 in foundries and machine shops 

20.30 in sawmills 

20.05 in brick manufacturing 

Average weekly hours of work and average 
hourly and weekly earnings in the five 
selected nondurable-goods industries in 


October 1926 were-- 















































HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING MACHINERY 
HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 

‘mousTRyY ocToper | |NCREASE OR DECREASE OCTOBER INCREASE OR DECREASE OCTOBER INCREASE OR DECREASE 

1935 7, ae a 1935 193% —, ae — 1935 1936 aart. 1995 acnenge 1955 

OCTOBER 1936] OCTOBER 1936 OCTOBER 1935 |OCTOBER 1936 OCTOBER 1936| OCTOBER 1936 

Percent Percent | Cents Percent| Percent Percent| Percent 

Agricultural implements 40.5] +17.7 + 2.8 {61.5 +1.0 +0.7 $24.65 +17.9 + 3.3 
Cash registers .... 43.0] +10.0 + 6.4 71.5 -0.8 +2.9 30. 20 + 8.9 + 9,2 
Electrical machinery . 41.0] + 5.9 + 4.1 63.0 +0.5 +3.0 25.70 + 6.4 + 6.9 
Engines and turbines . 40.0] + 8.3 + 3.4 |69.0 +0.5 +1,.0 27.55 + 8.8 + 4.2 
Machine shops..... 43.5] + 4.6 + €.8 |60.0 +0.1 +1.6 26.20 + 4.6 +10.0 
Machine tools..... 46.0} + 8.3 + 5.6 64.0 fo change +1.7 29. 25 + 8.3 + 7,4 
Radios and phonographs. 40.0; + §.5 - 1.4 54.0 +4.0 +7.7 21.55 + 9.5 + §.8 
Textile machinery... 21.01 + 4.2 + 97:3 133.53 -0.1 -2, 24.40 + 3.9 + 4,7 
Typewriters and parts . 46.0] + 5.8 +12.6 56.0 +0.9 -0.3 25.85 + 4.4 +10.1 
































durable-goods 
hours and 


In the five selected 
industries the average weekly 
average hourly and weekly earnings in October 
1936 were-- 


Weekly hours: 


44.0 in 
43.5 in 
42.5 in 
42.0 in 
40.0 in 


brick manufacturing 

foundries and machine shops 
sawmills 

blast furnaces and rolling mills 
automobiles 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 


76.0 in 
66.5 in 
60.0 in 
48.0 in 
45.5 in 


automobiles 

blast furnaces and rolling mills 
foundries and machine shops 
sawmills 

brick manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
43.0 in paper and pulp 
43.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
38.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
35.5 in petroleum refining 
35.0 in tires and inner tubes 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 
88.0 in tires and inner tubes 
83.5 in petroleum refining 
56.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
54.0 in paper and pulp 
36.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
Weekly earnings: 
$30.95 in tires and inner tubes 
29.70 in petroleum refining 
24.25 in slaughtering and meat packing 
23.15 in paper and pulp 
14.10 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
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All of the 10 selected durable- and Average weekly wages advanced in all 
nondurable-goods industries reported increases 10 selected industries from October 1935 
in the average weekly hours of work over to October 1936. Thegains were approximately 
the period October 1935 to October 1936. 55 cents in cotton goods, 60 cents in meat 
Increases of 10 percent or more occurred packing, $1.25 in petroleum refining, $1.30 
in the average weekly working time of wage in sawmills, $1.50 in paper and pulp, $2.40 
earners employed in blast furnaces and in foundries, $2.60 in brick manufacturing, ft 
rolling mills, brick manufacturing, tires $3.30 in automobiles, $3,60 in blast furnaces, D) 
and inner tubes, and automobiles. and $4.25 in tires and tubes. $é 
$7 
© ir 
ir 
EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES is 
he 
he 
INCREASE OR DECREASE INCREASE OR DECREASE = 
INDUSTRY — met" yet a INDUSTRY i ‘SPT, 3036 yee —_ ir 
OCTOBER 1936 | OCTOBER 1936 OCTOBER 1926 | OCTOBER 1936 ‘ 
RETAIL TRADE Percent Percent HOTELS Percent Percent s¢ 
Employment.....ese+ 3,457,700 + 2.1 + §.6 Employment........-. 248,500 +*3.5 + 6,7 
Weekly pay roll.... $62,708,000 + 2.5 * 2.3 Weekly pay roll.... $3,440,000 *3.60 4+ 6,2 
Weekly hours....... 44.0 > 1.3 . 2s Weekly hours....... 8.5 ‘Ros * BSF 
Hourly earnings.... $0.52 <-0.9 + 0.8 Hourly earnings.... $0.29 ‘o.F + Bas 
Weekly earnings.... $21.25 + 0.2 ¢ 24 Weekly earnings.... $14. 15 ' 2.6 ¢* 3.4 
WHOLESALE TRADE POWER and LIGHT ti 
Employment....e.eee. 1,428,500 + 1.1 + 3.8 Employment...ee.eee 300 ,800 ‘cs + FS 
Weekly pay roll.... $41,447,000 + 1.4 + 7.1 Weekly pay roll.... $8,812,000 * 2,4 ¢ 8.9 7 
Weekly hours....... 43.0 *#1.2 » Der Weekly hours..... aii 40.5 72.3 7 4&8 5 
Hourly earnings.... $0.67 - 0.7 > 3.9 Hourly earnings.... $0.79 - 30 8 i.s8 te 
Weekly earnings.... $28.90 + 6.9 > 32 Weekly earnings.... $31.95 '‘o.s + Bk 
ay 
STEAM RAILROADS ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment......... 1,097,400 +0.7 9.2 Employment......+.- 195, 200 +0.4 ¢+ 2.9 
Weekly pay roll.... $34,560,000 - 0.8 + 9,4 Weekly pay roll.... $5,790,000 + 1.9 + $.7 oe 
Weekly earnings.... $21.50 - 1.4 + 0,23 Weekly earnings.... $30.05 ‘i.s + 2 th 
BITUMINOUS COAL LAUNDRIES = 
Employment....esses 372,000 + 3.8 9.1 Employment.....+-.- 204,00 - 2.2 + 6.9 : 
Weekly pay roll.... $8,755,000 +11.5 + 13.4 Weekly pay roll.... 23,214,900 = 1.7% ?¢ 42.2 As 
Weekly hours....... 31.5 + 8.2 e Gs Weekly hours.....-. 42.5 Wochange + 4,3 : 
Hourly earnings.... $0.79 - 0.8 - 0.1 Hourly earnings.... $0 .3€ + 6.7 Fe | : 
Weekly earnings.... $24.70 + 7.5 + 3.9 Weekly earnings.... $16.10 *O.6 ¢ 5.8 de 
hi 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH DYEING & CLEANING vs 
Employment.....++-- 395,600 * 0.2 + §.5 Employment...seeees 51,100 -0.3 + 7.6 a 
Weekly pay roll.... $12,016,000 * 3.9 * 23.5 Weekly pay roll.... $974,000 ‘‘o.9 + Bi sn 
Weekly hours....... 39.5 + 5.8 + 4.6 Weekly hours......- 43.8 *i.0 + 22 
Hourly earnings.... $0.79 - 0.3 + Oe Hourly earnings.... $0.45 sochawge + 0.7 bi 
Weekly earnings.... $30.10 * 6.2 * $.2 Weekly earnings.... $19.15 : a2 + 1.4 eu 
"Preliminary in 
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— BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN OCTOBER I936 


1935 











imately 
1 meat AGRICULTURE 
$1.30 
$2.40 Farm Income. Cash income to farmers Wage Rates for Cotton Pickers. for 
uring, from the sale of farm products was estimated every 100 pounds of seed cotton picked in 
naces, by the Department of Agriculture at 1936, cotton pickers averaged 69 cents, as 
$886,000,000 in October, compared with against 58 cents in 1935, 60 cents in 1934, 
$752,000,000 in September and $802,000,000 41 cents in 1931, and $1.06 in 1929. Average 
in October of last year. The gain in cash earnings ranged from 55 cents per 100 pounds 
income this October over October a year ago of cotton in South Carolina and Georgia and 
is due chiefly to larger sales of cotton and 60 cents in Alabama and Florida to $1.00 in 
hogs and to higher pricesof cotton, potatoes, California and $1.10 in Arizona, where the 
_ and dairy products. long-staple Egyptian type cotton is grown. 
—— Government contract payments to farmers More workers were required to pick the cotton 
~ 1936 in October amounted to $22,000,000, as against crop this season due to a production of 
$6,000,000 in the preceding month and 12,400,000 bales, compared with 10,640,000 
— $62,000,000 in October 1935. bales in 1935. 
4.7 
8.2 © 
1.0 
+ a 
2.4 INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
Industrial production in October con- was not as large as is normal for this time 
7.6 tinued at about the same level of the three of year. Production of crude petroleum 
: preceding months. The Federal Reserve Board's continued at its recent high level. 
weds seasonally adjusted index for measuring the Sales by department stores and by mail- 
output of factories and mines was 109 in order houses serving rural areas increased 
<- September and October of this year, compared from September to October by a larger amount 
‘ with 95 in October a year ago and 100 as the than is usual at this season. 
average for 1923-25. 
£.9 a a or een PHYSICAL VOLUME &% INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
5.” in October than in any other a 
°° month since September 1929. “s 





The output of automobiles rose 
sharply with the introduction 
of 1927 models. The meat- 
packing industry recorded 


o 


further gains in output during 
the month. 


Activity in textile mills 
declined slightly from the 
high level of September. The 
production of leather and 


aon = & np O® 
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726 shoes and of tobacco was not 7 . -. + «© | 2 ? mm T | , 
9.1 as large as in September. 
aie Bituminous coal produc- | = ah et ce at Se ae i we = 
0.7 tion in October increased 

1.4 o4— -— 0 





substantially, but the gain 119 (920 ti Bee 93 (MM 1905 6 (927 BEB BU? 193) BY (932 1933 734 MBS 136 


in output at anthracite mines — . ——— 




















BUSINESS AND 


Automobiles, Nearly 225,000 passenger 
in October. 
90,000 units 


decrease of 


cars and trucks were assembled 


This is an increase of about 
over the previous month but a 


47,000 units compared with October 1935. 


Bituminous Coal. 
that approximately 42,940,000 tons 
of bituminous coal were mined during October, 
as against 27,200,000 
nearly 37,770,000 tons inOctober a year ago. 


Preliminary estimates 
indicate 


tons in September and 


Building Permits. Building construction 


activity was about 4 percent smaller in Octo- 
Reports 
2,500 


value of building 


month. 
over 


than in the previous 
1,482 identical 
population that the 
construction for which permits 
in October totaled $130,880,000, 
$125,690,000 in The 
construction 


ber 
from cities of 
show 
were issued 
as against 
value of 
this 


35 percent greater than in 


September. 


building permits issued 
October was about 


October of last year. 
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INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


electric 


Electric Power. Output of 
power in October for the first time exceeded 
10 billion kilowatt hours produced in any 
month. Approximately 10,140 million 
hours were produced in October, as 


one 
kilowatt 
against 9,700 million kilowatt hours in Sep- 
tember and 8,850 million kilowatt hours in 
October a year ago. 

Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class | 
railroads averaged 819,100 cars loaded per 
compared with 765,300 cars 
per week in September. Freight car loadings 


were nearly 15 percent greater this October 


week in October, 


than in October of last year. 

Retail Trade. Sales of two large mail- 
order houses were $103,600,000 in October. 
This is a gain of about 28percent over sales 
of the previous month and of October 1935. 

Steel. Production of steel ingots in 
amounted to 4,550,000 tons -- about 
than in September 
in October a year ago. 


October 
385,000 tons 
1,400,000 tons more than 


more ana 





o> 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN OCTOBER 1936 


The Works Progran. financed 


by The Works Program provided employment for 


Projects 
— 


about 3,075,000 persons in October. They 
earned approximately $154,700,000 during the 
month. In September slightly more than 


3,000,000 persons received an aggregate wage 


income of $149,970,000. 


Highway, street, and road projects 
employed 1,090,0CO workers in October. Pay- 
roll disbursements to this group amounted 


About 289,700 
canning, 


to approximately $49,330,000. 
individuals were engaged in sewing, 
and gardening projects at a total 
$13,410,000. Projects of The Works Program 


wage of 


requiring professional, technical, and 
clerical work gave employment to 235,700 
persons. 

Public Works. Employment at the site 
of construction on projects financed by the 
Public Works Administration in October 
declined about 8 percent. Approximately 


297,600 employed in October, 


mpared with 
a 


persons were 
323, 200 
1 wage disbursements 
»560,000 in October, as against $24,760, 000 
September. 

Emergency Conservation Work. 


in the previous month. 
amounted to 


The be- 
new enrollment period in the 
October caused 
the number of 


of a 
Conservation 
26 percent in 


ginning 

Civilian Corps in 
a rise of about 
Approximately 


supervisors, 


persons engaged on this work. 


404,800 enrolled workers, camp 


and instructors received $17,660,000. 
Emergency Relief. Preliminary reports 
received by the Federal Fmergency Relief 


Administration from 102 cities indicate that 
about 670,200 families and single persons 
received $19,460,000 in emergency relief 
from public funds in October. In the pre- 
ceding month the same cities reported 675,700 
families and single persons receiving ap- 
proximately $18,900,000. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN OCTOBER 1936 



























































Wholesale Prices. The Bureau of Labor 81.5 in October, as against 81.6 in September, 
Statistics index of wholesale commodity and 80.5 in October a year ago. This means 
prices in October remained at about the same that the same commodities which could be 
level as in the preceding month. It was bought at wholesale for $100 in 1926 cost, 
slightly more than 1 percent higher than in on the average, $681.50 in October 1936, 
October 1935. With 1926 as the base, or 100, $81.60 in the preceding month, and $80.50 
the wholesale commodity price index was in October of last year. 

INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 

OCTOBER OCTOBER INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 

vem ee 1936 1935 OCTOBER 1935 TO OCTOBER 1936 
Index Index Index Percent 
All commodities. . 10 81.5 80.5 + 1.2 
Farm products 100 84.9 78.2 + 7.4 
Raw materials 100 82.1 77.1 + 6.5 
Semimanuf actured 190 76.2 76.3 - 0.1 
Finished products . 100 &2.0 82.7 - 0.8 

Retail Food Prices. Average retail in October, compared with 77.5 in the previous 
food prices declined nearly <£ percent from month, 73.7 in October 1935, and 100 in1926. 
September to October. They were about 2.2 In other words, for every dollar's worth of 
percent higher than in October a year ago. foodstuffs purchased in the country's retail 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of the markets in 1926, consumers paid on the av- 
average retail price of 84 food items sold erage 76.1 cents in October, 77.5 cents in 
in 51 cities in the United States was 76.1 September, and 73.7 cents in October 1935. 

AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 

‘ote SGTAN. Snees INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 

OCTOBER 1936/OCTOBER 1935] OCTOBER 1935 TO OCTOBER 1936 
Cents Cents Cents Percent 
Bread, pound . 8.2 8.4 - 0.2 - 2.4 
Butter, pound 40.2 33.8 + 6.4 + 18.9 
Milk, qubrt . esses 2.4 11.5 + 0.9 + 7.8 
Eggs, dozen .. 43.6 44.2 - 0.6 - 1.4 
Potatoes, pound .. 2.9 1.7 * 1.2 + 70.6 
Lard, pound .. .« 16.5 21.9 - 5.4 - 24.7 
Pork chops, pound .. 35.9 39.2 - 3.3 - 68.4 
Round steak, pound. 34.7 36.5 - 1.8 - 4.9 
Sugar, pound... 5.6 5.9 - 0.3 - §.] 
Coffee, pound -..-- 24.4 24.4 Ho change To change 
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Earnings of tobacco workers, 1933 and 19% — June 4-6 
U 
Unemployment compensation: 
State plans approved by Social Security Board ~-—-——Feb.1-3; Dec. 1-6 
Wisconsin act (Witte) Aug .4-5 
United States Department of Labor: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Employment, pay rolls, wages, and hours. (Sach issue.) 
Employment situation, May 1938 ---——--—--—----—-——~ aed Aug. D~ 21 








Union wage rates in 1935 
Wholesale commodity and retail food prices. 
(Bach tissue.) 
Children's Bureau: 
Effects of N.R.A. on child labor 
Social security and the child (Lenroot) 
fhe Child-—a new service 
Employment Service: 
Day in a public employment office (Batley) -—------- 
Fitting workers to jobs (Stead) -— 
Three years’ activity (Persons) 

















Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins: 
Minigum-wage standards must be preserved ----—----—— 
women's Bureau: 
Consumers’ protection label (#ienburg) ----—------- 
Homework—-a menace to labor standards (#ienburg) -— 
Household worker and her job (Anderson) 








Reemployment opportunities for woman workers in New 
Eng] and 





Wage collections: 

Helping workers collect their unpaid wages (Leheann) — 
Wage rates: 

Union wage rates in 1935 
Wages and hours: 

Automobile industry, 1934 

Domestic water transportation (Pitch-O'Brien) -—--—— 

Folding-paper-boxz industry, 1933 and 19% --—---——---- 

Tobacco industry, 1933 and 1035 
Walsh-Healey Act: 

Department of Labor regulations 

Labor standards for Govermment contract work (Lehaann) 
Water transportation: 

Labor standards in domestic shipping (Pitch-O'Brien)-— 
Wholesale commodity prices. (Bach issue.) 
Wisconsin: 

AGministration of State lebor laws (Srandeis) —--—— 

Unemployment compensation act (Mtte) -—--—— 
Women's Bureau. (See United States Department of Labor) 
Workers’ educetion: 

Under Federal Government (Sui th-Donald) 
Workmen's compensation: 

Problems of workmen's compensation legislation (Dosson/ 
Works Progress Administration: 

Eaployment and pay rolls. (#ach issue.) 

W.P.A. puts women to work (Woodward) 























Y 
Youth: 
Youth and the labor market (Hiiliaas) ——--—--—---—— 


June 1213 


Jan.11-12 
June +3 
Sept.13 

May 10-12 
Fed.4-6 

Oct.i0-11 


July 2 


Nov.3-5 
Jan.3-6 
May 5-6 


Apr.>4 


NoV.1-3 
June 1215 
Apr .&-7 
Nov.6-9 
July 11-12 


June 4-6 


Nov. 10-11 
Aug.10-11 


Nov.6-9 


Dec .6-8 
Aug.4-5 


June 79 


Jan.6-7 


July &5 


Apr .1-3 
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